BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
ments.' In his private register this evening is thus marked,
'Boswell sat with me till night; we had some serious talk.' It
also appears from the same record, that after I left him he
was occupied in religious duties, in 'giving Francis, his ser-
vant, some directions for preparation to communicate; in re-
viewing his life, and resolving on better conduct.' The
humility and piety which he discovers on such occasions, is
truely edifying. No saint, however, in the course of his re-
ligious warfare, was more sensible of the unhappy failure of
pious resolves, than Johnson. He said one day, talking to an
acquaintance on this subject, 'Sir, Hell is paved with good
intentions.'
On Tuesday, April 18, he and I were engaged to go with
Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr [Richard Owen] Cam-
bridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, near
Twickenham. Dr Johnson's tardiness was such, that Sir
Joshua, who had an appointment at Richmond, early in the
day, was obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his
coach to Johnson and me. Johnson was in such good spirits,
that every thing seemed to please him as we drove along.
Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He
thought portrait-painting an improper employment for a
woman, Tublick practice of any art, (he observed,) and star-
ing in men's faces, is very indelicate in a female.' I happened
to start a question of propriety, whether, when a man knows
that some of his intimate friends are invited to the house of
another friend, with whom they are all equally intimate, he
may join them without an invitation. JOHNSON. 'No, Sir; he
is not to go when he is not invited. They may be invited on
purpose to abuse him' (smiling).
As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to
know, his own character in the world, or, rather, as a con-
vincing proof that Johnson's roughness was only external,
and did not proceed from his heart, I insert the following
dialogue. JOHNSON. It is wonderful, Sir, how rare a quality
good humour is in life. We meet with very few good
humoured men.' I mentioned four of our friends, [Reynolds,
Burke, Langton, and Beauclerk] none of whom he would
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